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ABSTRACT 

This report describes proprietary schools, the 
profit-oriented, privately-owned institutions that train students for 
job entry. Emphasis is placed on the past and future images of 
proprietary schools; the number and types of proprietary schools; 
distinctive operating features; instruction and faculty; students in 
an out of proprietary schools; the social value of proprietary 
schools and the research problem; and abuse, accrediation and 
regulation. A 73-item bibliography is included. (HJH) 
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Foreword 



This report desaibes proprietary schools, the profuorieiited, 
privately-owned institutions that train students for job entry. With 
debate about the purposes of higher education and the introduction 
of the phrase "postsecondary education/' the proprietary school is 
being studied with renewed interest. These schools have long existed 
but due to a lack of information negative connotations persist, 
especially regarding their educational merit or value to society. Yet, 
a myriad of proprietary schools survive with distinct operating 
featuies and purposes that contemporary students find attractive. The 
report concludes with a description of current regulatory campaigns 
and new and proposed legislation affecting these schools. The 
author, David \, Trivett, is a research associate at the ERIC Clear- 
inghouse on Higher Education. 

Carl J. Lange, Director 
ERIC/Higher Education 
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Overview 



The New' Meaning of Postsecondary Education 

The proprietary school has been part of the American educational 
scene for some time. But the school in that yellow brick building 
with "Smith Business College" stencilled on the windows is assuming 
more importance. One reason arises from the new meanings gathered 
around the term postsecondary education. The term once meant 
education lejis than the baccalaureate occurring after grade twelve. 
Now, postsecondary education is coming to mean virtually every 
type of learning activity engaged in by students over the age of com- 
pulsory schooling. The type of institution an adult learns through 
is much leso important than in the past (Trivett 1973, p. 1). 

The Carnegie Commission recently defined postsecondary education 
as ''all education beyond high school," Two broad categories com- 
prise it: 

Higher education as oriented toward academic degrees or broad occupa* 
lional cerlificaies. It rakes place on college or univcrfily campuses or 
through campus substituie inslitutions. such as the 'open university' wilh 
ils 'external degrees.' further education as oriented toward more specific 
occupational or life skilTs, raiber than academic degrees. It takes place 
ill many noncampus er^vironmerts-iodustry, rrade unions, ihe military, 
proprietary vocational schools, among others (Carnegie Commission 
1975. p. 3). 

Although that split of postsecondary education makes many in 
"further education" uneasy, it does emphasize the interrelationship — 
higher education and further education are sharing a market and 
higher education is being squeezed. Numerous trends have been 
charted that show a falling market for higher education, not only 
from changing birthrates, but also from belief that a college degree 
isn't buying what it once bought in the job miuket. Furthermore, 
some state legislatures are demanding more coordinated effort of all 
the educational resources of a state, forcing higher education to com- 
pete in a more open market (Trivett 1973, pp. 1-2). 

On another levr:!, the thinkers and planners are suggesting ideas 
that challen^je the traditional relationship of students to schools. 
For example, lifelong education encourages a greater flow of students 
iiUo a variety of institutions and extends learning beyond the cus- 
tomary age, so that it is available throughout one's lifetime. In the 
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view of its proponents, a limit has been reached on the social return 
from education that takes place only at the beginning of a person's 
life (p. 2). 

Proprietary schools might gain stature iu postsecondary education 
from two different reform ideas labelled '^alternative channels." A 
White House panel stresses the need for alternative channels for 
youth to become adults other than through more and more scliooling. 
Beginning uork earlier is one alternative (Panel on Youth 1973, pp. 
123-125). As will be shown^ proprietary schools perceive themselves 
as institutions to get students into jobs. This mission is usually 
carried out in a work-like atmosphere that emphasizes the occupa- 
tional objective of training. 

Second, there have been numerous calls for alternative channels 
for those who want education or training at any point in dieir adult 
life. The Commission on Non-traditional Study has urged "the older 
system" to recognize the total potential for education in the U. S. 
that would be available if alternate opportunities for learning, such 
as proprietary institutions, are used to perform services not provided 
by the older system (Commission 1973, p. xvii) . The need is ro 
permit advanced education for all Americans, not just higher educa* 
tion for those seeking it in youth. The attractiveness of all alternative 
institutional channels would be enhanced by giving an educational 
endowment to each citizen to spend where and when he will (Car- 
negie Commission 197?, pp. 1. 5, 6, 9, 18), The Commission 
acknowledges that a lack of information has impeded the use of 
alternatives lo college. 

The Education Amendments of 1972 

The iSinety-second Congress and the Education Amendments of 
1972 gave legal and monetary force to the concept of postsecondary 
education and provided a boost to some proprietary schools. Seeking 
diversity, access, and real choice for students, Congress funded pro- 
grams across all postsecondary education and extended financing 
directly to students, thereby encouraging consumer choice (Dellenback 
1973). 

The Student Assistance Provisioy^s (a revision of Title IV, Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grants, of the Higher Education Act of 1965) 
stipulate that grants such as the Basic Opportunity Grants are avail- 
able directly to students on the basis of need rather than scholarship 
or institutional choice. The student determines where his money 
is to be spent (Marland 1973). 
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special Programs for Students From Disadvantaged Backgrounds. 
These programs are designed to identify qualified students from low- 
income families, prepare them for a program of postsecondary educa- 
tion and provide special (remedial) services for such students. They 
also allow proprietary institutions to be eligible as contractors (U. S. 
Congress 1972, p. 26) . 

1202 Commissions. For states to benefit from the Community 
Colleges and Occupational Education Amendment title, they are re* 
quired to "establish a State Commission or designate an existing 
State agency or State Commission . . . which is broadly and equitably 
representative of the general public and public and private nonprofit 
and proprietary institutions of postsecondary education in the State 
[emphasis added] . . (U. S. Congress 1972, p. 93). States are also 
required to conduct inventories and planning studies that broadly 
extend opportunity for postsecondary education throughout each 
state. 

Thus, through the purse strings. Congress has encouraged the 
states to increase access to students and embrace more types of insti- 
tutions in planning. Money, recognition, and equality have been 
extended to all institutions, regardless of their traditional status in 
the academic heirarchy. The student has more choice over how his 
money will be spent for his postsecondary education. As a consumer, 
he will have more pick of the marketplace; he may choose a propri- 
etary school over a two-year occupational program in a community 
college or over a year of floundering in college. Although large 
numbers of proprietary schools are ineligible for the benefits from 
Education Amendments of 1972 (Jones 1973, p. 1), the Amendments 
are part of the larger refocusing of vision on what is called post* 
secondary education. 

The phrtise "postsecondary education" implies a change in the 
world of which proprietary schools are a part. While different types 
of learning provided (o adults past the age of compulsory schooling 
are growing in importance, higher education as traditionall) served 
is shrinking. One "alternative channel" idea is that >outh be en- 
couraged to move into adulthood through ways other than four years 
of college immediately following high school. Another "alternative 
channel" idea would strengthen institutions that educate adults 
throughout their lives, even if those institutions are not called col- 
leges. The Education Amendments of 1972 boosted this thinking 
by shifting more money to the consumers of education and by 
recognizing the contributions of a broad spectrum of schools. 

3 
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Past and Future Images 
of Proprietary Schools 



Peripheral'' Education 

Proprietary schools are part of postsecondary education and have 
long been an alternative channel. But for a variety of reasons, they 
have had little reality to the ''education establishment." Stanley 
NCoscs argues that by concentrating on the "core" (the traditional 
ladder from kindergarten to graduate school) we have ignored the 
"periphery" (which, including proprietary schools, means vocationally 
oriented learning activities engaged in by millions). Not only is this 
myopia "ill-suited to the changing needs and demands of today," but 
it ignores what he argues were actually the most important learning 
activities for 60 million adults in 1970 (Moses 1971, passim). 

However, for proprietary schools, being on the periphery has also 
meant being outcast, Propietary schools have always stood apart, 
offering a functional type of education that "largely because of the 
profit motive . . . has been viewed ... as a hardy weed in the 
academic garden" (Fulton 1969, p. 1022). Belitsky .reports that 
private vocational schools have been ignored and generally held in 
low esteem, one reason being that they did not f\t into the "myth" 
of equal educational opportunity (Belitsky 1969, pp. 6-7). Glenny 
notes "with few exceptions, higher educational leaders have been 
disdainful of education or training offered by other types of institu- 
tions . . . [ignoring] the study of, or data gathering about, any stu- 
dents, faculties, or institutions which did not fit the prescribed higher 
institutional model. . . ." Glenny continues, "our discernment 
sharpened considerably when we found that college enrollments were 
leveling off, while those in the proprietary institutions continued to 
increase" (Glenny 1972, pp. 1-2). 

The profit-seeking objective has been the source of much of the 
ostracism, according to Wilms, since the conventional wisdom as- 
sociates the public interest with public support of education (Wilms 
1973a, p. 6). Profitmaking has also influenced the relation of pro- 
prietaries to accrediting. Miller and Hamilton explained this in 
1964: "The independent business school, in its effort to attain 
recognition, has had to struggle with an entrenched philosophy of 
education — that, precedent to consideration for accreditation, an 
institution must be established as nonprofit*' (p. 85). 

4 
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A status problem is associated with occupational education of all 
types. While many peiceived the need for more students to train 
in occupational programs, social status associated with a college 
degree and the lack of a clear^ palpable alternative to college has 
slowed efforts to encourage the choice of occupational pro-ams 
(Bender and Murphy 1971b. p. 270). Because of their mission, 
proprietary schools have specialized in low-status, occupational educa- 
tion* 

The federal stance toward proprietary education has been wavering. 
In 1970, prior to the Education Amendments of 1972, the Home 
Republican Task Force listed 15 student aid programs under which 
federal aid could go to proprietary school students and nine programs 
under which proprietary schools were eligible for training contracts 
(U. S. Congress 1970). However, the utilization of these authoriza- 
tions was mixed. Fulton argues that client-oriented agencies, such 
as Vocational Rehabilitation, made greater use of authorizations than 
did insiitutionally-oriented agencies (Fulton 1973, p. 8). Hoyt has 
argued that the Veterans Administration has betn "systematically 
biased" against all occupational programs in favor of baccalaureate 
degree programs for veterans, in spite of manpower realities favoring 
occupational preparation (Hoyt 1972, pp 1-2, 12). 

Signs of Continued Life 

Although the specters of ostracism, profit-making, Icfrt'-slalus pro- 
grams and federal ambiguity continue to haunt proprietary schooh^ 
there are signs of survival and vitality. There has been some con- 
scious questioning of why proprietary schools have been relegated 
to second-class status, of why we have regarded education in tra- 
ditional academic classrooms as the only way to educate (Newman 
1972, p. 30) . In addition, a series of new circumstances all point 
toward re/'^^wed vitality for proprietary schools. 

Public concern with accountability and manpower has drawn at- 
tention to forms of posisecondary education other than colleges and 
universities. Proprietary schools do well as single-purpose, human- 
capital creatin{^ institutions (Carnegie Commission 1973, pp. 22-23). 
Accountability, as measured tlirough survival in the marketplace, is 
"old hat" to them (Harcleroad 1973, p. 6). 

Several recommendations of the Carnegie Commission (1973), if 
enacted, would also give new life to proprietary schools. For example, 
the Commission stresses the need for states to maintain a full spectrum 
of postsecondary resources to meet divergent needs of all citizens 
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^vithout duplicating in colleges and universities those specialized pro- 
grams that are already available (p, 70). Also, ihe Commission 
recommends that "every person will have available to him, tinoughout 
his life, financial assistance for at least two years of postsecondary 
education. For at least part of the entitlement, there will be no 
restrictions as to the type of educational insiitulion the recipient 
might elect to attend*' (Carnegie 1973, p. 69). The Panel on 
Youth supports this voucher concept, proposing that a voucher equiva- 
lent in value to the average cost of fo\ir years of college be given to a 
youth at age 16 for discretionary use for schooling or skill acquisition 
at any subsequent time (Panel on Youth 1973. pp. 141-142). As- 
suming that cost is a deterrent to proprietary school attendance, 
voucher plans bode well, 

The market that proprietary schools have traditionally tapped will 
continue to grow. For example, the Commission on Non-traditional 
Study, surveying the educational interests and activities of a represent 
tative sample of American adults from ages 18 through 60, found a 
clear preference for vocational subjects by "would-be learners," with 
'learners'' giving vocational subjects a strong second choice (Commis- 
sion 1973, pp. 16-17). Substantial expansion in numbers during the 
seventies, and great expansion during the eighties is predicted for 
^'nontraditional" students, those other than mostly young full-time 
degree-credit students (Carnegie 1973, pp» 10-11). Finally, the re- 
education market, for adults in need of updating, may go by default 
to specialized schools rather than to the traditional colleges and 
universities, which appear ill-suited for such chores (Harcleroad, 
p. 6). 

The last ten years have seen a mushrooming in the number of 
community college opportunities available to the proprietary school 
clientele. So it might seem surprising that Shoemaker would recently 
discuss the challenge of proprietary schools to community colleges 
(Shoemaker 1973) . Another commentator, Erickson, found pro- 
prietary school administrators not threatened by community colleges. 
Although the initial impact on enrolhnent from the establishment 
of a community college was high, the administrators had observed a 
long-ieiTn tendency for students to perceive the difference between 
community college and proprietary school programs and to continue 
to attend those proprietary schools with good reputations (Erickson 
1972» p. 9). Indeed, Wilms has observed that while proprietary 
school administrators encountered hi his study were aware of their 
•^competition" from nearby community colleges, community college 
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and college admiiiisirntois ignored the proprietary schools, surely a 
dangerous attitude (Wilms 1973b, p. 77). 



Why Proprietary Schools Siovive 

Those who have written of proprietary schools have frequently 
identified reasons for their survival and their competitive edge in a 
hostile world. A few of these observations are sunnnarized liere. 

Proprietary schools continue to be preferred by students seeking 
intensive job training; they ofTer courses too expensive for com* 
munity colleges to implement; they have more institutional flexibility 
(Erickson 1972, p. 51). 

Proprietary schools can respond quickly to changes in manpower 
needs of local industries and business, adding courses without delay; 
they can meet the needs of each student, including those who have 
not been successful in academic courses; they employ practice-oriented 
teachers who use innovative teaching techniques; they offer shorter 
courses on more flexible schedules, enabling students to attend year 
round and enter work sooner (Worthtngion 1973). 

Kat2 lists nine reasons for future growth in the private school 
industiy: continued, increased Congressional support; the active parti- 
cipation by large industry through acquisitions; growing tendency for 
states to license, certify, and regulate the industry; growth of national 
trade and professional organizations; formulation of accreditation 
policies; increasing need for type of training olTered; recognition by 
parents that not all children are college material; recognition tiKii 
occupational education is not reserved for low achievers; beginning 
of a ilialogue between the independent private schools and the rest 
of postsecondary education (Katz 1973, pp. 152-153). 

In summary, proprietary schools continue to exist in a world where 
they have been often ignored or relegated to outsider status because 
they are profit-seeking. Although federal authority has existed for 
contracts with proprietary schools, practice has varied. Recently, 
more favorable points of view toward proprietary schools have arisen, 
Kew markets are seen in the nontraditional and vocationally-oriented 
clientele. Numerous reasons are given for the continued survival of 
proprietary education that will be explored in die following chapters. 
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The Number and Types 
of Proprietary Schools 



There exists a universe of schools that falls within postsecondary 
education and outside higher education. These outsiders are re- 
ferred to here as "proprietary schools/' but the terms "private 
specialty schools/' ^'private trade and teclinical schools/' "the private 
school industry/' and '^independent colleges and schools" all overlap 
into the same territory with minor boundary differences. Generally 
these schools are operated for profit, but some are established as non- 
profit corporations. Most of the literature in this paper refers to 
schools designed to prepare students for particular occupations, but 
many schools have courses directed toward hobbies, leisure, and self- 
improvement. Additional defining characteristics suggested by the 
Carnegie Commission include the offering of a limited group of pro- 
grams or subjects, private operation (profit or nonprofit) , a post- 
compulsory age student clientele, and operations that may include 
day, night, and correspondence school. Generally, proprietary school ^ 
do not award college-level degrees (Carnegie 1973, p. 86). 

Numben 

Figures for the number of institutions and enrollments in pro- 
prietary schools are approximations at best. The absence of a 
standard set of figures reflects several problems: 

• Until recently, there has been little official interest; 

• No one agency or organization has cared to draw together wh.U 
data is available or to specify definitions and criteria; 

• For competitive reasons, presumably, some schools and theiv 
interest groups are reluctant to publish precise figures. 

Approaching the universe of schools from the angle of interest in 
those who offer postsecondary occupational programs, the National 
Center for Educational Statistics has recently published the first 
directory of public and private schools that offer programs designed 
to "(1) prepare individuals for gainful employment in recognized 
occupations and/or new and emerging occupations; (2) assist individ- 
uals in making informed and meaningful occupational choices; and 
(3) upgrade or update the skills of individuals already in an occupa- 
tional field" (Kay 1973, p, vii). Schools listed in the directory are 
approved by state education departments, or are accredited regionally 



or by one ot the rccognucd accrediting agencies, or meet require* 
ments for the Federal Insured Student Loan Program or Veterans 
Administration benefits (Kay lt)73, viii). 

The directory lists instituiiors that meet its criteria by state. The 
statistical breakdown is shown below. 



1971-1972 Vocational School Universe 





Ntittib<r 






(Hith federal 


Number 


Type 


recognition) 


(others) 


Technical or Vocational 


1,027 


395 


Technical Institute 


506 


56 


Business/Cornmercial 


967 


712 


Cosmetolog)' 


1,481 


962 


Flight 


1,345 


535 


Trade 


597 


485 


Correspondence 


114 


41 


Hospital 


1,134 


132 


Other 


45 


220 


Subtotals 


7.016 


5^38 


Two- Year Colleges 


7S2 


5 


Four- Year Colleges 


384 


6 


Touh 


8 J 82 


3349 



Total (federally recognized and other): 11,731 



Source; Kay 1975. p. xix; and unpublished data from National Center Tor Edu* 
cational Statistics. 

Unpublished estimations for the entire number of institutions 
offering postsecondary occupational programs, approved or not, yield 
a total of 11,731 of which 15.2 percent are public (1,738) and 84,8 
percent are private (9,948). Of the grand total 70,6 percent or 8,279 
institutions are proprietary. Of the non two- and four«year college 
group, 66.5 percent or two-thirds are federally recognized, thus eligible 
for many federal contract-training or student-assistance provisions 
(National Center for Educational Statistics, n.d.). 

Overall enrollment estimates are even more approximate than the 
numbers of institutions. As part of its campaign, the Federal Trade 
Commission released figures showing an enrollment of more than 3.3 
million students "in about 10,000 different vocational and home study 
schools, paying anywhere from $350 to more than $2,000, for various 
training programs'* (FTC Starts. . 1973, p- El). A Time article 
suggests an enrollment of one million students in proprietary voca- 
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tional schools ("Learning for Earning" 1972, p. 38). In viewing the 
entire participation in postsecondary education in the U.S., the 
Carnegie Commission (1970) estimates total program enrollments 
of 73.8 million, with 3.8 million (or 5.1 percent) enrolled in pro- 
prietary institutions (excluding correspondence enrollments). When 
the full-time equivalent enrollment for postsccondaiy education is 
estimated at 17.6 million, the estimated proprietary full-time equiva- 
lent is 1.35 million or 7.7 percent of the total (Carnegie 1973, p. 35) . 
Correspondence instruction, much of which is proprietary, has a 
total prograu) enrollment of two million but a full-time equivalent 
enrollment of only 50,000. Southern Regional Board estimates ihat 
exclude students in barberiug, cosmetology, and manpower re-training 
put 8 percent of the postsecondary student population in pro- 
prietary technical schools and 4 percent in proprietary business schools 
("Taking the 'Higher' Out of Higher Ed" 1973, p. 2). 

Until more precise census procedures are devised, reliable figures on 
numbers of ini,tiiutions and enrollments will be elusive. Likewise, 
historical trends, allocation studies, and prognostications ate suspect. 
It seems fair to say, however, that we are referring to at least 10,000 
schools that enroll 3 to 4 million students. Not very precise, but 
very big. If demand for higher education continues to shrink for 
reasons previously mentioned, or if a trend toward enrollment in- 
crease in proprietary schools during high unemployment or recession 
is sustained (Erickson 1972, p. 17), proprietary school enrollment as 
a proportion of the total postsecondary education enrollment may 
rise. 

Types of Institutions 

Splitting up the institutions by type is at least as complicated 2l% 
estimating enrollments. In the National Center directory, categories 
are basically occupational groups, but include some division by 
institutional type: technical or ^ ocational, technical institutes, busi- 
ness and commercial, cosmetolo^;, flight school, trade school, cor- 
respondence, hospital, junior or community colleges, college, and 
other (Kay 1973, p. xix) . Kat/, describing the "independent private 
school industry" in Illinois, lists the categories employed in Illinois 
that mirror the consequences of fom different regulatory agencies: 
in state business, vocational, home study and self-improvement; out- 
of-state business, vocational, home study, and self improvement; 
cosmetology, barber, mortuary science, truckdriving, commercial 
driver training, and pilot fiiglit and ground schools (Katz 1973, p. 43). 
Kincaid and Podesta categorized schools for their study into the 
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following types: businrss and commercial, health sen'ices, real estate, 
cosmetology, barber, trade and technical, correspondence, and mis- 
cellaneous (Kincaid and Podcsta 1967, p. 205). Most of the literature 
reviewed in tliis work is restricted to studies of institutions offering 
business (including computer) , trade and technical, or correspondence 
courses. 

Proprietary School Management Terms 

(iertain terms are repeatedly used in discussing proprietary school 
organization. Miller and Hamilton {1971) provide a glossary of terms 
for ilicir discussion of independent business schools that is helpful 
in considering all types of proprietary schools (italics not in original): 

f A] sote proprietorship means that the institution is owned and controlled 
bv one person. He employs ihe personnel, sets the policies, and makes the 
decisions. He is responsible for tlie success or the failure of the educa- 
tional enterpiise. Practically all business schools were originally sole 
proprietorships. . . . 

Partnership is a form of organization in \siiich two or more individuals 
combine their capital and abilities in the operation of the school. Each 
partner is generally responsible for the acts of any and all of the 
partners. . . . 

Today 11964)], the corporation is the most popular form of business school 
organi/atiorj, Tiie independent busitiess school that operates as a corpora- 
tion is almost alwaNS incorporated undci the laws ol the state in which 
the school is located and naturally is subject to alt the statutes involving 
coiporations in that state (Miller and Hamilton 1971, pp. 68-71). 

However, as Katz points oitt, corporations are themselves of more 
than one type: "(a) a closed corporation where stock is distributed 
to a iew controlling stockholders, usually the original foimder and 
proprietor, or partners, rmd/or principal opctating members; (b) the 
school may be owned as a sitbsidiary of a larger publicly-held, stock 
traded corporation; and (c) the school may be classified by tlie In- 
ternal Revenite Service as a nonprofit business entity*' (Katz, p. Ill) , 

The chain school (which was important in the 19th century development 
of business schools] may be delined as a series of independent bitsiness 
schools usuallv located iu different cities in the same state or adjoining 
sntes. with local managers or principals, but under the same ownership 
and controls, . . . 

A franchise course may be defined as a textbook or series of textbooks, a 
iMiuhine or an insirnction plan, owned and controlled by those who 
de\cIoped it and offered to business schools for their exclusive use in 
their city or area (Miller and Hamilton 1964. pp. 68-71) . 

The additional term subsidiary operation is brought to mind 
by Katz: 
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Today, ihe \Mt majority of private, profit-seeking schools arc not operated 
by siiAgle owiAcrs. In fact, over 85 percent of aU private schooU are 
iorporaiions and. during the pasi decade, some of the largest American 
corporations have elected to actively participate in the private school 
business (Kat/, 1973, p. v) . 

Proprietary Business Schools 

Through the work of Miller and Hamilton and the Association of 
Independent Colleges and Schools {formerly United Business Schools 
Association) information is available on the past and present mor- 
phology of proprietary business schools. 

The independent business school has had an ambiguous place in 
American education. Like other proprietary schools, it is an educa- 
lional enterprise with a clearly defined objective, yet it is also a 
business enterprise operated for profit. It has traditionally had little 
or no articulation with other forms of postsecondary education. With 
minimal supervision from the state, it has been permitted a maximum 
of private initiative. It is an institution with a peculiarly American 
history, having provided most of the office workers needed in earlier 
periods of the twentieth century. According to Miller and Hamilton 
(1964), mobt cities of over 10,000 population sported their own inde- 
pendent business school in the early 190O's (pp. 1-2, 23-24). Hosier 
agrees that business education in all forms originated with private 
business schools (Hosier 1971, p. 519). Yet the key to the contribution 
made by proprietary business schools has been their provision of a 
*'functional type of education for a rapidly developing industrial 
civilization" (Fulton 1969, p. 1022). 

Miller and HamiUon (1971) describe three types of independent 
business schools. The specialized business school offers courses de- 
signed to develop short-term skills such as typing. A second type is 
the comprehensive business school that adds business and founda- 
tion subjects to the skill courses, making a course of up to two years 
in length. Tiie junior college of business is the third type; it offers 
programs that parallel those available in a community college, but 
its offerings are limited to the world of business and supportive 
general courses (pp. 1011), The Accrediting Commission limits the 
designation "business school" to institutions that ofler programs 
usually not exceeding one academic year in length. 1 hey add the 
senior college of business category, a four-year institution with pro- 
fessional business administration courses at the college level (Asso- 
ciation of Independent Colleges and Schools 1973c, p. 4). 
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Enrollment and Receipts in Proprietary Business Schools 

Bolino has prepared a table that traces the enrollment in private 
business schools from 1900 to 1970. Beginning with a low of 91,549 
in 1900, peak enrollments occurred in 1920 (336,032), 1940 (634,546), 
1944 (488,112) and 1966 (439,500). He suggests a 1970 enrollment 
figure of 130,109 (Bolino 1972, p. 207). 
Based on the annual reports of members filed March 1973, the 
I Association of Independent Colleges and Schools published an en- 
rollment survey. Of 479 schools reporting, well over half reported 
1 full-time enrollments of 200 or fewer students per school; however, 
! five schools reported enrollments of more than 1,000 students each. 
The most common enrollment figure reported was 51-100 full-time 
students. Based on enrollment figures of Association members alone, 
a net total of 108,752 students were enrolled full time as of October 1, 
1972 (Association of Independent Colleges and Schools 1973b). 

Some idea of the dimension of the enterprise can also be garnered 
from a survey of fee and tuition receipts. For the 474 proprietary 
institutions out of 522 filing reports, total gross tuition receipts were 
$123,470,352. Eleven schools reported tuition receipts each in excess 
of one million dollars; yet, 36 reported receipts of less than $50,000. 
I For the modal figure of eighty-five schools, receipts ranged from 
I $200,000-300,000 (Association of Independent Colleges and Schools 
1973a). 

I 

f Proprietary Trade and Technical Schools 

j Another major category of proprietary school is the trade or tech- 

nical school. The last major study of this group of scltooh by 
Belitsky in 1969 examined many of the trade and technical schools 
that were members of the National Association ot Trade and Tech- 
nical Schools. The schools he discusses "offer a great variety of courses 

* or programs that prepare for direct employment. Courses are 
'limited' to specific occupational training in scores of fields, including 
air conditioning, automobile repair, drafting, electronic technology, 
medical assisting, photography, welding, and such untraditional 
fields as baseball umpiring and horseshoeing" (Belitsky 1969, p. 2). 

Belitsky prepared an estimate of the number of private vocational 
schools in the U.S. in 1966 that included trade and technical schools, 
business schools, cosmetology and barber schools. He estimated a 
total of 7,071 sdiools serving 1.5 million students. Of that group. 
SfiOO were trade and technical schools with 835,710 students. He 

I found the major course categories in the trade and teclmical group 

I 
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io be auto niaintenniicc anil related courses, data processing, drafting, 
electronics, medical services, and radio-TV (Belitsky I9G9, pp. 9, 13). 

A 1972 article about one group of proprietary technical schools, 
the DeVry Institute of Technology, owned by Bell aiul Howell 
Schools reported an eniollment of 6,G00 in resident school (V^anDyne 

1972. p. 7). In November of 1973, this figure was up-dated to 9,000 
full-time freshmen at eight campuses (**Freshmen Enrollment. . 

1973, p. 2). One more recent industry enrollment figure is the 
previously mentioned estimate of one million students ("Leari^'ng for 
Earning' 1972, p. 38). 

ProfiUetary Home Study Instruction 

Another category of enterprise within proprietary schools is the 
provision of home study or correspondence instruction. Although a 
major study of correspondence instruction has been done (MacRcnzie, 
Christensen and Rigby 1968), it is primarily an analysis of home 
study as an instructional method. Estimates made in 1965 show 
private home study schools provide approximately 20 percent of home 
instruciton in the U.S. (p. 8); consequently, proprietary home study 
is only a portion of the home study market. 

Fowler estimates th.e home study clientele at 5 million. He des- 
cribes the home study sequence as follows: student enrolls in course; 
lessons are provided (through the mails) in sequential and logical 
order; student completes lesson and mails to school; school corrects 
and conmients; lesson is returned to student who begins next lesson; 
a slowdown or failure to return lessons results in a letter of en* 
couragemeni; no jobs are promised upon completion; resident train- 
ing may follow completion of a correspondence sequence (Fowler 
n,d., n.p.n.). The exchange or feedback between student and 
institution is the essential feature of correspondence instruction 
according to Lockmiller. Although home study is available in an 
enormous range ol fields, there are sid>jects that are typically taught 
only through correspondence. One major difficulty is the number 
of students who are nonstarters, never returning ilie fnst lesson. Also, 
quality control is diflicult. In the U.S., correspondence instruction 
has fre<picntly been organized by those with lofty aims, yet cor- 
respondence instruction has suffered from blatant abuse (Lockmiller 
1971, pp. 441-451). 

Carnegie Commission estimates for 1970 put correspondence en- 
rollment at 2 million, with a fulhtime equivalent enrollment of 
fifty thousanii. Altiiough conveniiouAl wisdom suggests that cor- 
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respondcnce instruction ouglit to be inexpensive in comparison with 
other types of instruction (see Lockmiller 1971, p. 443), the Com- 
mission assigns a staggering **per enroUee manhour" cost of $14.00 
to correspondence schools, a cost that is unfavorable in comparison 
with the cost of $3.00 for proprietary schools or $4.13 for post- 
secondary education as a whole (Carnegie 1973, pp. 35; 42). 

Fowler estimates the number of correspondence institutions at 
''over 700*' (Fowler n.d., n.i\n.) . However, this figure includes non- 
proprietary as well as proprietary schools. The National Home Study 
Council lists 188 accredited institutions and 271 courses in its 1973 
Directory. The courses range from ''accident prevention" to "zoo- 
keeping." Scrutiny of the directory reveals that 90 corporations 
own the 188 institutions, with one, International Correspondence 
Schools, owning at least fifteen of the schools listed (National Home 
Study Council 1973). 
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Distinctive Operating Features 



Proprietary school literature customarily describes the unique 
mission of proprietary scliools as being tied to the business motive 
for operation. The style of organization of proprietary schools also 
separates ihem from traditional higher education. Flexibility is 
frequently identified as one key to proprietary school survival, In 
addition, two student-related characteristics, vigorous recruiting and 
placement service, are also highly touted features. 

Educational Mission and Business Motive 

In an older, classic study of the role of proprietary schools, Clark 
and Sloan (1966) described what they called "specialty schools." ''All 
of tl leai. . . are concerned \Wth preparing students for a particular 
business position or industry, skilled trade, semiprofession, personal 
service, recreational activity, or some other vocation or avocadon" 
(p. vii) . 

Another description of the limited education mission is Erickson's: 
"Proprietary schools have a single, well-defined mission—specific 
occupational training aimed toward full time job placement in the 
shortest possible time. While this is a limited objective, it meets 
the needs in principle of students, owners and administrators" 
(Erickson 1972, p. 85). There is no apology for this mission, The 
first objective is to produce vocational success; a secondary objective 
is personal development (Doherty 1973). Agreement with the objec- 
tive stated by Erickson above is nearly universal as is the rejection of 
an educational cafeteria. The purpose is to find the student who has 
a career objective in mind and ofler him programs and courses that 
lead to his career objective in the shortest possible time (]one% 1973) . 

According to Erickson, there is general agreement among pro- 
prietary school administrators, faculty, and students about this mis- 
sion. Students are seeking "well-defmed skill training and place- 
ment" and don*t attend proprietary scliools for self-discovery (Erickson 
1972, p. 19). This may be a clue to the survival of proprietary schools 
of all varieties in the face of an expansion of community colleges. 
Coinjniinity colleges must offer services to meet an array of needs; 
piopricraiy schools are "restricted" by their own purpose to the 
provision of a limited set of services (p. 5). Wilms (1973a) elaborates 
on this idea in suggesting that colleges and universities have tried 
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to perform both their function of educating and the proprietary school 
function oif training. Proprietary schools perform their one function 
well 

An eloquent explanation of the importance of the unique mission 
lias been provided by Jones (1973). "[Proprietary education] has 
survived, and at times prospered, because it has lived with the 
realities of its own pretensions. When the proprietary school 
abandons its heritage of flexibility and specialized service, ... it 
abandons its heritage and encourages its own extinction (Jones 1973, 
p. 4). 

Nothing logically ties limited objectives or a specific mission to 
proprietary schools. But the connection is usually made tlirough 
profit. Continuing Erickson's (1972) cxplanplion, ''the objective of 
preparing students for employment is defined by owners and ad- 
ministrators as ilie goal of 'slaying in business* or 'making a profit.' 
The profit motive is tempered by the need to provide training that 
is in demand by students and will yield job pla:cment opportunities" 
(p. 35). As Wilms suggests in the conceptual framework for his 
study, proprietary schools are rooted in the marketplace whereas 
public schools depend on the political process for their resources and 
well being. For proprietary schools, continued income depends on 
xvhether graduates find jobs (Wilms 1973b, p. 8). 

The profit motive is a janus for proprietary schools. On the one 
side, profit-seeking has given them an infamous reputation, On the 
other side, defenders of profit-seeking have attributed miracles to the 
monthly balance sheet. 

In one healed defense of profit as a motive for an educational 
institution, Miller and Hamilton ask why it is necessary to defend 
a profit-oriented organization in the U.S. economy. "The educator- 
entrepreneur saw a need for a service not supplied by any other 
educational agency, furnished ilie capital to establish the new insti- 
tution, and took the risk" (Miller and Hamilton 1964, p. 81). Con- 
tinuing, they ask "Why is it considered admirable by some observers 
to conduct any kind of legitimate business enterprise at a profit 
except that of education^ As with other enterprises, competition 
will permit thf good to survive, while the poor quality schools will 
be driven out of the market (pp. 81-82) . 

To the extent that proprietary schools make profits they also pay 
taxes. From this characteristic, Fulton chooses to distinguish pro- 
prietary education as one form of goveruance. He identifies three 
forms of institutional governance: tax»paying (proprietary schools); 
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lax-avoiding (private nonprofit colleges); and tax-consuming institu* 
lions (area vocational schools, community collegesr slate colleges, and 
universities) (Fulton 1973, p. 5). 

Profit-seeking status substantially influences management decisions. 
After interviewing thirty-eight school managers, Podesta reported thai 
occupational program development was hased on an intuitive estimate 
of employment shortages and the potential student market. Informal 
surveys were made of help wanted columns. If course enrollment 
was not sun"icient» courses were dropped (Podesta 1966, p. 45). \Vol- 
man fouml deliberate change encouraged within proprietary schools, 
change in curriculum, method, management and enrollment. School 
directors attributed tins change to the search for profit. Because 
proprietary school survival and profit depend on income derived 
from tuition, enrollment must be maintained. This means that 
new students must be attracted, old students happily maintained, and 
graduates placed (W^olman 1972, p. 70). 

Although rehable profit figures are hard to come by, estimates of 
income are high. For example, one article asserts that a net profit 
of 7 to 10 percent of annual revenue has drawn many large corpora* 
tions into the proprietary school business ("Learning for Earning*' 
1972). Anothei return estimate is 9 to 15 percent (U.S. Congress 
1970). 

Tuitiof} 

Tuition is the source of revenue for profit and operating expenses. 
Erickson (1072) observes that tuition is set at the highest possible rate 
that permits full enro!hnent (p. 30). This relation between tuition 
and operation is the lUOst important reality that proprietary schools 
must live with. For example, because of the direct relation of tuition 
to revenue, scholars!u*ps are regarded as bad business (Miller and 
Hamilton 1961, p. 59). 

Freeman, in an evaluation of the manpower impact of proprietary 
occupational training, points out that proprietary schools vary their 
charges sharply in accordance witli instructional costs (Freeman 1978. 
p. 6). The critical balance between profitability and attractiveness 
is contoured to the institutional cost, in contrast to the practice in 
higher education. 

Proprietary schools have utilized various federal programs as 
sources of contract tuition for groups of students (Belitsky 1969, p. 
141). However, direct institutional aid from the government is not 
desired (Jones 1978, p. 1). 
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Lean, Complex, Flexible 

Two characteristics of organuation are noteworthy in proprietary 
schools. For one, there is a leanness of operations that reflects the 
profit-orientation. Two, what appears as a long-temi trend is a 
move away from small business status and toward more complex 
enterprises. 

Erickson (1972) des;cribes the typical "management team" used 
for operations in twenty schools he surveyed. T' e team consists of a 
president, dean or director of education, and everal admissions 
counselors. Primary responsibilities of this management team were 
increasing student enrollments, meeting cost and quality standards, 
and assuring placement for graduates (p. 24). Naturally, as size and 
complekity increase, the table of organization inaeases, but there is 
an apparent emphasis on minimal administrative overhead. (See 
Katz (1973) for examples of stalling in larger or subsidiary pro- 
prietary schools.) 

Another siiiking feature of proprietary school operation is a grad- 
ual change away from "proprietary" or sole ownership. Fulton 
(1073) notes iliat within independent business schools there was a 
trend (1939-1002) toward nonprofit corporations. Of late, trends have 
continued from sole to corporate ownership with acquistion by large 
publicly held corporations (Fulton 1960, p. 1027), Kate observes that 
well-known, publicly held corporations such as Ryder Systems, Inc., 
Bell and Howell, and Minneapolis-Honeywell own most of the larger 
schools in Illinois as subsidiaries (Katz 1973, p. v.). Erickson (1972), 
citing a United Business Schools Association survey, shows an increase 
of from \C} to 50 iti the number of publicly held corporate ownerships, 
and a decrease of from 206 to 199 in closed, corporation-held business 
schools from 1969 to 1970 (p. 15). Although his figures cannot be gen- 
eralized, ownersliip status of Wolman's (1972, p. 38) group of 51 
proprietary schools is illustrative: 



Single ownership 6 

Independent business corporation 9 

Franchise operation 8 

Corporate subsidiary 10 

Afember of corporate chain 18 

Total 51 



Hence, any impression of proprietary schools as a "mom-and-pop" 
operation should be examined carefully. 
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Program IU'xi))iliiy is ;motlKM foalurc of proprictnty schools, a fea- 
ture ihat allegedly arises from the tight mission, business motive, and 
survival drive. The pro[>rictary school manager has no need to lobby 
for tnore funds and i)et>u.'>de a bureaucracy of the existence of a need 
(FuUon p. \02i'i), llelitsky argues that "flexible accotnmodation 

to the nec(!s and ilemands of students and il\eir prospective employers 
is (lie outstanding operative feature of private vocational schools** 
(Belitsky IPO!), p. 2r>) . Ho <ites t!ic apj)caranco of courses in fields 
that public schools doti't or uon't train for, <a widi? range of actual 
admissions requircinents. ihe use of aptitude tests rather than formal 
educational altainmetn for program admission, a gieat variety of at- 
tendance sdiedules, year-round operation, day, evening, full and part- 
time courses^ and the frequent (for example, weekly) enrollment of 
students (or new courses as evidence of this flexibility to meet student 
needs (lielitsky \9G9 pp. 25-30). Indeed, Katz (1973) attributes the 
*\sitcccssful continuity'* of proprietary schools of their ability to fill in 
the chinks, innovate, and compete creatively with the rest of the edu- 
cational world (p, 10). 

Recruiting 

Because of the critical relaitonship of enrollment, tuition, and rev- 
enue, proprietary schools must tend with care to the recruititig of 
students. KfTective recruiting is important also because it enables 
schools to project their enrollments; since recruiting is expensive, any 
improvement in method is welcome (Erickson 1972, p. 25). Although 
students can he attracted through advertising and good will from satis- 
fied clients, schools may also make use of "field counselors" or solici- 
tors whose pmpose it is to call on prospective students, assess their 
propects, and sign them up. Not clear is the extent to which **solici- 
tors" on conmiission have been replaced by "counselors" on salary, 
although Miller and Hamilton (1961) observed a decline in the use of 
solicitors (pp. 51-53). 

Otfier methods arc used to beef up the recruiting effort. Wolman 
lists the following recruiting methods in descending order of use by 
the schools in his study: newspaper advertising, reierrals fiom students 
or employers, Vellow Pages, direct«niail or solicitation, high school 
presentations, television and radio advertising (Wolman 1072, p. 50), 

A typical mass-mailer advertisement was received by the author dur- 
ing the preparation of this review. Addressed to "resident," the bro- 



i "Complcfs programs of instruction in the private school industry are oflcn 
rcfcricd to as courses** (Katz 1973. p. 29) . 
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chiire features a prominent message mouthed by a handsome executive: 
'*I ihiiik [computer school] did more for me than college," It con- 
tinues to stress the changing job picture for college graduates and di* 
reels appeals to high school graduates, veterans, college studenis and 
college graduates. Several features about die school arc mentioned: 
"hands-on" training with a big-name computer on site, accreditation, 
veterans approval, day and evening classes, placement assistance, tui- 
tion financing and "one-lime" tuition as opposed to "college expenses 
that can go for four or more years." The mailer concludes with lists 
of businesses that have hired their graduates. 

Placement 

The proof of the pudding for proprietary school operation is the 
successful placement of graduates^ The traditional view has held the 
proprietary school as an exemplary instiluiion in the placement of its 
graduates. Since students come to proprietary schools with a job in 
mind, a job is the foremost criterion in evaluating the schooling. Con- 
sequently, schools have operated placement services, stimulated posi- 
tions and contacts, and lauglu students how to find jobs (Miller and 
Hamilton 1964. pp. 65-66), Erickson (1972) asserts that placement 
success is tied to the singular mission of the school. High tuition is 
an "implicit payment for placement service" (p. 42). Freeman, wlio 
evaluates the manpower production potential of proprietary schools 
favorably, argues that proprietary schools sell skills and placement 
service to students and sell trained personnel to employers (Freeman 
1973, p. 4), 

Unfortunately, the precise success of proprietary schools in place- 
ment is no more clear than is the comparable record of other types of 
schools. Several evaluations are reported in the chapter on "Students 
In and Out of Proprietary Schools." 

Several distinctive operating features of proprietary schools have 
been described. The profit motive coupled with the specific educa- 
tion mission provides a narrow but flexible track for school manage- 
ment to follow. It leads to a lean management team that is neverthe- 
less rapidly becoming associated with large business enterprises or more 
complex forms than the sole proprietorship. Because of the impor* 
tance of enrollment to business survival, strong methods of recruit* 
ment have been developed that are joined with packaging of the 
product through placement at the end of tr.^ining. 
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Instruction and Faculty 



AUhough classrooms are classrooms and teachers are teachers, the 
proprietary school motive and drivespiing — namely, profit and the 
provision of training that leads to jobs — are responsible for a distinct 
instructional orientation and unique practices regarding faculty. 

Instruction 

In seeking the explanation for the success in proprietary trade and 
technical schools of previously unsuccessful students, Belitsky observed 
that many of the scliools reject the educational institution atmosphere, 
settling on the shop atmosphere and shop talk. The word "course" 
takes the place of ^'subject/' a *'text'* becomes a "trainhig manual" 
(Belitsky 1969, p. 75). 

Erickvon (1072) found that instructional costs are primarily those of 
faculty salaries. Consequently, large classes in few courses are an 
objective, although the program esseiuials (as later measured by place- 
ment success) must be maintained. With the move to corporate-sub- 
sidiary operation, there is more centralized curriculum planning, al- 
though faculty is involved in the planning (pp. 26-27). Change also 
results from the search for cost-efTective instruction. If instructional 
technology works and is cheaper, it will be used. If licensing require- 
ments or accreditation standards change (thereby influencing the mar- 
ketability of the product), courses are immediately altered to maintain 
their s^les potential (Wolman 1972, pp. 71-72). 

.Actual methods of instruction in proprietary schools are those of 
other educational institutions. Miller and Hamilton describe several 
methods of insfructfon beginning with "individual instruction." This 
method used in independent business schools enables an instructor to 
acconunodatc the frequent entry of new students into a course. The 
teacher lectures occasionally on items of mutual interest and assigns 
material and answers questions on an individual basis. Other methods 
may includr- supervised study periods, group instruction or lecture, 
laboratory periods (pariiridarly important with skill courses or ac- 
counting), supervised work study, and audio-visual techniques (Miller 
and Hamilton 1964, pp. 62-64). 

The use of student time in the proprietary classroom may vary from 
public school practice. Based on his study, Wolman (1972, p. 45) 
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provides the tolluwiiij; figmvs for proprietary sdiool student time use, 
classiooni or laboratory by program: 



Program Cfassrootn Percentage Laboratory Percentage 
Office 51.6 48.4 
Computer 53.3 46.7 
Health 44.8 55.2 
Technical 40.1 59.9 

Oiifj I le most often mentioned and long used technitiucs in in- 
stritction l!\e s!\ovt, sequential unit or topic. \V**th this approach, a 
teclnutal tonrNC such as basic electronics is broken into perhaps one 
hinidred smaller units, 'flic student n>:isrers and passes many discrete 
segments .is lie moves through the course. According to Kelitsky, this 
piactiic reflects the conviction that "stiulent motivation and success 
are encoui.igeil largely tlnough a continuing sense of achievement in 
their vocational education" {Iklitsky 1969, p. 74). 

One cinum^iame that grows naturally from the pioprictary school 
hmited purpose ami industry-relation is die likelihood lha* programs 
such as data processing may oiler courses based on access to exj^ertise 
and eqnii'uient not reailily available to public school systems (Kat/. 
1973, i), v$7,K Fnct SOI \ obscrv.uiuns of operating schools bear this 
point out. Hciausc much of the proprietary school eqm'pment is 
leased (as is space), ilie eqin'pment can be tlie latest available, With- 
oiu absorbing (apital, in fact providing a tax advantage, e<tuipment 
like thai used by employers caji be oflcrcd to students in training 
([aickson 1072, p. 28). 

A few* instructional practices seem to reflect a dilterent attitude 
toward stuck nts it} the classroom. For e\amplc, Freeman argues that 
proprietary schools have high regard for student time use. "Unlike 
colleges and imiversities, which take little account of student time, 
proprietary schools treat it as a tostly input and try to minimise time 
costs bi givttig intensive courses tliat meet 4-6 hours daily, <luring 
periods of the (fay that reihKe lost work time" (Freeman [973, p. 4). 
Motivational devices used by .National Associatioii of Trade and Tech- 
nical vSchools members, as rejjorted by Belitsky, feature the job-related- 
ncss of the- schooling. Thus, the top four motivating strategies inchule 
visits bN euq)lo>ers or tfieir representatives, breakdown of courses into 
small achievement lunts, vocational counseling, and visits to plants or 
o(Tices (HcHtsky 1969, p. 73) . Job-oricrucd training witl\ much achieve- 
ment reiufouement may he the most successful program, especially for 
disadvantaged students (p. 153). 
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Profnielary School Faculty 

As with every other aspect of proprietary school operation, only 
beginnings have been made toward the description of the characteris- 
tics and efficacy of proprietary school faculty members. The classic 
view of the proprietary bnsiness school teacher emphasizes his exper- 
ience in the field combined with some formal training. He is not 
tenured but may receive a bonus at the end of the business yet-^r (Miller 
and Hamihon 1964, p. 74). Katz stresses that proprietary teachers do 
not work on tenure, are rewarded for their performance, arc expected 
to regaid their students as clients, may be hired more on the basis of 
practical experience or achievement and are evaluated on the ability 
to hold student interest. He suggests that they may be handicapped 
by undertraining in pedagogy and by lack of sympathy for disadvan- 
taged students (Katz 1973, pp, 121-122), 

Altliougli sampling problems within the Wolman study make com- 
parative generalizations difficult, Wolman found proprietary teachers 
to be younger and generally less educated than nonpropiietary 
teacher^ Hnu^ni^r^ \hh reflerf rd the philosophical difTerence: pro- 
prietary schools were more career oriented; nonproprietary schools 
more concerned wilh iransler of academic credit. Within the Wolman 
sample, 20 percent of the proprietary teachers w'ere certified. Inter- 
views with directors supported the notion that teachers with practical 
experience were preferred to those with academic credentials. Pro- 
prietary schools did provide concrete methods for staff development of 
their faculties (Wolman 1972, pp. 58-66). 

In a geographically limited pilot survey of vocational teaching 
talent, Podesta (I06G) found proprietary vocational school instructors 
to be slightly older and less well educated than their public school 
counterparts. Thus, 32 of 81 instructors had earned degrees, most of 
the degree liolders being in bnsiness and commercial schools. Most 
of the teachers had experience in the field they were teaching. Podesta 
does conclude that proprietary school mslructors "could satisfy the 
basic (jualification for leacliing assignments in those public school 
vocational programs that do not require a general education leaching 
credential" (pp. 35; 45). 

Proprietary school instructional practices and faculty reflect the 
particular mission of the schools. Thus, the ''shop" atmosphere ex- 
presses a conviction about student motivation as well as the use of ^ 
cost efFcrlivc instructional melliod. In addition to the featured 
sequential, small unit breakdown of subject matter, traditional instruc- 
tion approaches are used, probably favoring more laboratory time and 
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the availability of "real'* equipment. Several practices reflect a serious 
attitude toward students and their lime. 

It seems reasonable to generalize that proprietary faculty are less 
formally educated than their nonproprietary counterparts; but if ex- 
IKrience in the field is taken for its value in a job-oriented school, a 
picture of an able faculty results. Effective teaching, as represented by 
holding power and competent^ placeable graduates is stressed in the 
literature as the cliief evaluative criteria for faculty. 
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students in and Out of 
Proprietf^ry Schools 



The value of proprietary school education to its students ought to 
be more directly assayable than the value of other forms of postsccon- 
dary education. But a careful weighing would demand better descrip- 
tion of the students and what happens to them than is available now. 
Students may select proprietary schools because of distinctive features 
to begin wiih. Few demographic peculiarities are obvious from the 
descriptive data. Not much more information is available on the 
financial behavior of students in proprietary schools. Finally, al- 
thougli the placement picture for proprietary graduates may be favor- 
able, t!ioie (igufes have blank spots in them too. 

Why Students Attend 

One question that will be answered in future research on proprietary 
schools is the extent to which their success is attributable to self-selec- 
tion by students who want the particular type of education proprietary 
schools can provide. As Jones has asserted, proprietary school recruit- 
ing efforts are not directed toward students who want to find them- 
selves, but are directed toward students with a specific career goal 
(Jones 107.S, p. 2). Belitsky explains this as **a basic mutuality of in- 
terest," the schools responding to the incentives associated with the 
sale of goods and services, the students responding to the incentive of a 
highly practical, job oriented training (Belitsky 1969, p. v). 

Many explanations for why students attend proprietary schools are 
based on informal interviews conducted by Kincaid and Podesta. They 
found that students were pleased with course contents and time con- 
veniences. The student can begin classes immediately and the course 
length is directly related to the course content itself, Students ap- 
proved of the practically oriented placement service, criticizing their 
high school counseling services for not providing direct job leads. The 
interviewed students enjoyed the relaxed class atmosphere and criti- 
cised tlieir previous schooling for its impractical nature (Kincaid and 
Podesta 1967, pjx 219-220). A Pennsylvania survey found that 45 
percent of proprietary school graduates surveyed chose their school on 
the basis of its reputation, 87.5 percent because of its proximity to 
their home, and 27.1 percent because it offered them a special program 
(Educational Systems Research Institute 1973, p 9) 
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Miscellaneous Studt'ut Characteristics 

A small amount of dcniognipliic inalcrial on proprietary students 
has been piiblislied in the regular channels, much of it out of date. 
Fulton reports a 1067 study by Hoyt of 3,316 students in eleven private 
business schools participating in the Specially Oriented Student re- 
search program. He found 70 percent to be between 18 and 21 years 
old. Most were high school graduates from the upper ihrcc-fourlhs of 
their classes and from families in the lower income and socioeconomic 
brackets (Fulton 1969, p. 1025). 

Move recent descriptive material can be found in the VVoiman study 
based on questionnaires administered to students enrolled in partici- 
pating schools in January and February 1972. The ^Volman study 
found most sliidcnts to be young high school graduates who are en- 
rolled in a fidl-tinie program to acquire job entry skills. Thirty to 
forty percent nrc minority students. Of those surveyed, 56 percent were 
men, and I I pen cut women, although the ratio depends on the occupa- 
tional program. Some 90 percent of the students were under 30 years 
of age. .About one-third had gone to high school in the same geo- 
graphical area as ilicir vocational scliool. About one-third had been 
out of higli school less than one year and one-fourth out riiore than six 
years. With 95 percent claiming a high school diploma, most students 
were **morc (jualifted" than tlie minimal requirements for their pro* 
grams. Most of the students reported valuing highly the job skills 
or special programs (Wolman 1972, pp. 81-92). 

In the schools that Erickson surveyed, 85 to 90 percent of the stu- 
dents completed some program, with more than half of those who left 
leaving for personal fmaucial reasons. A few students decided that 
career ediKalion w:is not for them and also 2 to 5 percent were asked 
to leave for acadeiiiii. reasons. Erickson attributed this high comple- 
tion rate to the vocational mission, the curricidinu being in the scho- 
lastic range of the students, the intense, short programs that leave Utile 
time for atteiuion to turn elsewhere, and the individual attention 
faculty ilevoicd to students (Erickson 1972, pp. 38-40). 

Belitsky's survey of students in NATTS schools found most of the 
students to be "over-qualified," that is, oiTeriiig an education back- 
ground in excess of that required by the school for the course. Most 
of tlie cnrollees ^vcrc male. The median age was approximately 20, 
with very few over 26 years old. Helilsky found most students attend- 
ing schools near tlieir homes; nevertheless, a majority of students 
attending at least one-third of the schools had homes more than 50 
nu*les away (Hehtsky 1969. pp. 93-96). 
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Student I'ifiance 

Vcw studciKs can pay for titcir schooling (lirongh assistance from 
parents or [>crsonal savings; conscqnonily, many sliulcnts borrow 
money to attend proprietary schools. Beliisky foinul the most impor- 
tant form of financial assistance to be the dcferrecl payment system 
(tliat is, consinnv.r credit extended by ibe school) (Beb'tsky 1069, pp. 
9(3-97). lie proposed a liberali/ation of federally Insured loans to 
proprietary stittlents. recogni/ing that even with loan money available 
for trainitig, many low-income families are muvilling to risk borrowing 
for an uncertain future {p. 99), The aid picture had changed by 1972. 
Krickson reported that adequate financing is available for students in 
laige sdiools, although federal assistance is important with smaller 
schools tfiat may lack capitah lie found that students were relatively 
inscnsiiive to the amount they were paying as long as lUey saw results; 
i.e., short, eflfective programs meant a small amount of foregone in* 
come (Erickson 1972, p. 30). 

Cost figures to stiulents would be out-of-date upon publication. 
However, Wohiian (1972) reported that "only aboiit 15 percent of the 
stuilents in proprietary schools report costs of $1,000 or less. . . , Over 
half the proprietary scliool slr.dents report costs of $2,000 or more'* 
(p. 83). In the same grouj) of students about two-thirds reported they 
worked to support their schooling (p. 91). In Pennsylvania, close to 
40 percent of the proprietary vocational school graduates reported that 
they (h'd not work while training, although close to 30 percent did 
work the etitire time they were in training (Educational Systems Re- 
search Institute 1973, p. 2), 

Current information is becoming available through the Wilms study 
of 1. 370 sliulcnts in four geographic regions and six occupational pro- 
grams. For twenty-one public and twentynine proprietary schools, 
demographic data for the students include the following: 35 percent 
male, G!} percent female; 2[ percent married, 76 percent not married; 
13 |>erieni veterans, 87 percent not. Over 75 percent arc twenty-five 
or younger. Fifty-one percent report receiving a general or vocational 
high scJiool diploma; 36 percent were in a college preparatory program. 
Only 8 percent were high school dropouts. Some 44 percent reported 
liiat they worked not at all while in proprietary school training; 28 
jx^rceru worked I to 20 hours and 23 percent worked 21 to 40 hours per 
week. Proprietary school students in Wilms' sample are very in- 
terested in the best possible training and job success after graduation. 
On the average, they paid §750 to attend a course that lasted less than 
one vf^ar (Wilms l973b, pp. 24-44). 
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Placement and Jobs 

The contemporaiT interest in accounfability and cost-effectiveness 
for programs in public institutions lends more force to questions about 
the program effectiveness of proprietary schools. As Belitsky observes, 
continuing evaluatio:! of the eifectivcness of proprietary training is 
needed. "The ultimate value of private vocational scliools depends 
upon the graduates' success in finding training-related positions, and 
their occupational advancement during their working careers*' (1969, 
p. 54) . Do graduates of proprietary schools get jobs, since this is the 
mission? Unfortunately, answers are hard to come by. 

An older, very limited interview-based study in North Dakota 
found that most of the students completed their training. Very high 
percentages (ranging from 69 percent for hairstyling to 100 percent 
for data processing) were placed on jobs by their school placement 
service (Center for Research in Vocational and Technical Education 
1966, p. 19). The study was specificaHy limited to North Dakota and 
the economic realities of that state. 

One public report from the Specialty Oriented Student Research 
Program (see the discussion of it below in "The Evaluation Problem") 
summarizes a one-year follow*up of 4,887 private specialty school stu- 
dents issued in May 197 L Although a 63 percent response rate was 
attained, results in this study cannot be generalized to the industry 
since only a few of the proprietary schools in the U. S. have partici- 
pated in the study. However, the results do include the non-completers 
of programs. Of the students surveyed, 79.6 percent completed their 
programs; 81 percent found their first job was related to their training 
and 36.4 percent had a job waiting when they finished training. The 
cautious interpretation of the results is nevertheless positive: 

The results indicate that the schools participating in this research pro- 
giam do essentially whal I hey say Ihcy are trying to do: ihey prt'pare 
siudenls for gainful employment. Their former students who wanted 
to work» found work, and their work, to a large extent, was directly 
related to iheir training ("S.O.S. Issues Accountability l)Ata," p. 11). 

The Wolman comparative study of proprietary and nonproprietary 
vocational training programs also included an alumni survey based on 
1969, 1970, and 1071 graduates from 46 schools. From an initial popu- 
lation of 13,549 alumni, the response rate of 42 percent resulted in a 
final pool of 3,919 proprietary and 1,296 nonproprietary alumni. An 
extensive nonrespondent study was also made as part of the alumni 
survey (p. 27). 

The survey results led Wolman and others to conclude that voca- 
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tioiial piogiMins coiitil he regarded favorably as a source of manpower 
training. Of all the ahinmi surveyed, some 78 percent did seek train- 
ing related jobs and 75 percent of these found them. However, less 
than otie-Hftli of the proprietary students found their jobs through the 
school placement centers. About S \ percent of alumni employed at 
the survey time did not feel that their training was \corth the cost. For 
proprietary ahimni only, about 20 percent did not seek a job, but 76 
percent did seek a fuUtime training-related job. Around 54 percent 
of these alumni found a full-time, training-related job; about 13 per- 
cent found an unrelated job, and about 12 percent found no job 
(Wohnan 1972, pp. P5.99). 

Another study, conducted in the fall of 1971, is limited to occupa- 
tional program graduates from Pennsylvania Community Colleges 
(14), Penii State Branch Campuses (17), and proprietary schools (28 
approved for associate degree programs). The sttidy surveyed 7»5I4 
grndiiates of 59 schools and 100 occupational curricula and yielded a 
6^ percent response rate. Since tliere are no assurances that students 
who enter the three types of programs are the same, the figures re- 
ported here are those on proprietary alumni. 

For proprietary school grachiates, 73 percent were employed full 
lime, but 9.4 percent were unemployed and looking for work. (This is 
interpreted as reflecting the job market.) In searching for a job, 56.5 
percent of the alumni of proprietary schools received help from their 
schools. Close to 94 percent of the graduates sought employment in 
their field of study >vhen thoy completed their programs and about 55 
percent found work in the same or a highly related field. Close to 90 
percent of the alumni with field related jobs felt they received good to 
excellent preparation. Unfortunately, 23.1 percent found work in a 
completely unrelated field and 22.1 percent found only slightly related 
work. About 65 poicent of those working in unrelated fields indicated 
that they had tried to find siudy«relaled work and w^ere unable to (Edu- 
cational Systems Research Institute 1973, pp. 2-4) . 

A precise description of the typical proprietary school student or 
course graduate cannot be draw^n, but some general features can be 
suggestedrt 

• Probably younger than tweniy<five. 

• Probably selected proprietary school because it offered a short 
course to a job. 



J 5cc \CiInis (1074) for the results of a recent Berkeley survey on proptietary 
school siudeai*. 
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• Probably well-enough educated to attend other types of schools if 
desired. 

• Probably borrowing money directly or through deferred payment 
in order to attend. 

• Probably will find a training-related job. 
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The Social Value of Proprietary Schools 
and the Research Problem 



Proprietary schools have been recognized for their general contribu- 
tions to society, For example, proprietary schools now award special- 
ized occupational degrees in some states. Several sources attribute 
success wi(h dropouts to the specialty schools. Perhaps their major 
social vahie lies in the provision of cost-effective training. Yet, in spite 
of several recent and on going research projects, major gaps remain in 
the body of knowledge about proprietary schools. 

Specialized Occupational Degrees 

One form of recognition proprietary schools have received in some 
states is the right to grant a new type of degree called the specialized 
occupational degree. According to Bender and Murphy (1971b), the 
creation ot the ciegree and acceptance of the proprietary school right 
to grant it was the culmination of a campaign by proprietary schools to 
gain recogj>ition, especially in view of state master plans that originally 
did not recognize the role of proprietary schools. 

W^hile the need for successful occupational training programs has 
6ccn acknowledged for some time, a status problem and lack of clear 
cut programs have impeded fulfillment. The Pennsylvania State 
Board of Education implemented a new degree program to recognize 
preparation for employment in certain fields through specialized 
occupational curriculum. "Under the new program, all work is di- 
rected toward or related to the occupation sought by the student. Suc- 
cessful completion of the two-year postsecondary program is acknowl- 
edged by the award of an Associate in Specialized Busines^i (ASB) or an 
Associate in Specialized Technology (AST) degree (Bender and 
Murphy 1071a, p. 270). The degrees signify the equivalent of 1,800 
dock-hours of studies and training with up to three-fourths of the work 
in the major specialization area. The program itself is evaluated, not 
the sriiool. The burden of proof is on the institution to show that a 
program prepares a graduate for an occupation (pp. 270-271). 

A similar degree program has been available in New York since fall 
1971. The. Associate in Occupational Studies degree is available to 
proprietary schools on a program basis. According to Nyquist, as 
reported in Stptember 1972, 19 proprietary schools had been certified 
to grant degrees for at least one program. The hope for both these 
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degree programs is to recogni/o the achievement in occupational 
preparation represented by course comj)letion in a proprietary (or 
nonproprietary) program. 

Dropouts 

Although dropouts are not getting the attention they once did> the 
relation of two types of dropouts to the general success of proprietary 
schools has been observed. One belief is that proprietary schools ac- 
commodate a wider variety of students than do other forms of post- 
secondary education. Clark and Sloan (1 96(3) aiguc that the specialty 
schools attract many high school dropouts and offer continuing cchi- 
cation and retraining opportunities to others uhose training has left 
them behind {p. 5) . Bclitsky cited the flexibility of the private trade 
and technical scliools in meeting student needs and reported the 
appearance of many college dropouts in tlie trade and technical school 
student populations (Belitsky 1069, p. 94). He also mentions a '*sur- 
prisingly low" dropout rate for the trade and technical schools them- 
selves. The schools he surveyed reported median dropout rates of 14 
percent for day and 20 percent for evening schools. Financial and per- 
sonal problems were the major reasons for failure of students to com- 
plete courses (pp. 100-101). Except for the previously cited completion 
rates and estimates of over-education, the actual rate of acceptance of 
dropouts by proprietary schools and low failure rates remain specu- 
lative. 

Cost'Effective Training 

Another social value of proprietary schools rests on the assertion that 
they are cost effective agencies for human capital formation. Freeman, 
conchidfng that formal job training is important in the formation of 
human capital in the U.S„ believes that proprietary schools have a 
major role in the provision of that formal job training. In addition, 
based on regression estimates of the effect of for-profit training, he 
found that proprietary vocational training does raise earnings pro- 
portionately as muih as formal schooling, with a similar private rate of 
return to the individual. Even though tuition costs are higher, time 
costs are lower in proprietary schooling. Furthermore, because of 
low'er public subsidies, the rate of return to society from proprietary 
training api>ears to exceed that of higher education (Freeman 1973, 
pp. 3-14). Erickson (1972) notes that rate of return comparison be- 
tween proprietary occupational education and higher education is 
difficult since higher education is both investment and consumption; 
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ncvcithclcss. lu' siii^j-tsis ihat the opportunity costs of training for the 
individual are dcfiiiiiely lo\ver in ihc proprietary school (pp. 19, 44). 

Several cslini;ites i)rovi(led by the Carnegie Commission suggest that 
the individual anil social cost of proprietary instruction (excepting 
corie^pondeniv Nchools) is low in com])arison with other forms of 
po>tsccondaty education.. Consider the "estimated cost of instructional 
services" (excluding the value of foregone earning and incidental pri- 
vate costs such as books and supplies) and "estimated economic costs" 
(including costs of instructional services and foregone income). If 
73,800,000 citi/etis enioll at some time during the ye:,r in some form of 
postsccondaiy education prognnn, tlie estimated cost of instructional 
services for all of higher and i)ostsecondary education is $386 per pro- 
giam entollmem. Vox full-time degree-credit study in colleges and 
imiversiiies, ihe estimated cost is $1,736. For proprietary schools 
(cxchuUng correspondence) the per program enrollment cost is $423. 
When foregone iticome is considered, the estimated economic cost per 
program etuollment (1070) in all higher and postsecondary education 
IS <Ssr>2: !)ut for colleges and universities the estimated per program en- 
rollment cost is $1,2^2. Because of lower foregone income, the eco- 
nomic cost per program enrol imcnt in proprietary schools drops to 
$792 (Carnegie Commission 197.'^ pp. 38-39). Thus, from a societal 
standpoint, regardless of the "higir* individual cost, proprietary 
education is cheap. 

One analyst has proposed that the Navy consider the use of pro- 
prietary I raining programs ^vhetever possible because of possible cost 
savings over in-!iouse training programs. O'Neill discusses how the 
Navy's proctnement policy for training varies sharply from its policy 
for otfier services and goods. According to his estimates, costing for 
Navy traim'ng should 1)0 increased by 50 percent in order to reflect true 
expense. If that were done, the costs for training electronics tech- 
nicians and iUusirator draftsmen at the liigliest cobt private training 
school would be only 65 percent of the Navy in-house training costs 
(O Neill 1970, passim). Cost saving is also reported in an HEW 
report on majtpowcr training. Discussing the use of private training 
sources, the leport tnentions that courses can be obtained in pro- 
prietary schools that aie not available elsewhere or not available when 
needed. In sonu"^ insiatices, private school training programs cost less 
than the same program in public schools (U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare 1967, p. 48) . 

Although, ac< urate, actual cost comparisons for the various forms of 
postsecondary educaiion will have to await more reliable figures, one 
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additional idea is that proprietary scliooh have social value as one 
component in the delivery sy5.tent for educational services (Nyquist 
1972). By this light, proprietary schools are seen not as comi>ctitors 
with tax-supported institutions, but as a component of a slate's edu- 
cation and training resources (Katz 1073» p. 40). This role is even 
more important iti view of the observation that proprietary schools 
are underutilized, having a far greater cai)acity to train students than 
the number thoy actually enroll (Wolnian 1072» p. ^U; Belitsky 1969, 



The Research Problem 

Kincaid and Podcsta (1967) commented on the number and variety 
of programs offered by propi ietary schools if one checked the Vcllow 
Pages, 'i hey observed: 

Vcl. siirpTisingU liule is known about the rote of these schools in the 
total scheme of Nocalioiidl education: about the efTcctivcncss with which 
thcv pcrfoinj ihcit c»hicatioisal function, or how they orgatn?e icsourccs 
(hoih human and phxsical) to achieve their objectives, or about tlie 
niiuie of llie chcntcio lUc\ h'im\ Suuo oiikMur inciicytcs that piopiictavv 
sthfHiIs jffe a sif^nificant part of tfic total educaiional resources of tlie 
conuuuniiy, nuich more nceits lo I)c known about tfietri if ciUuationat 
IM^Iicics and progianjs are to he niade more const>nant wiili tlic needs of 
OUT scxietv (p. '^02) . 

Although their statement is still valid, progress is being made. 
The publication by the National Cietiter for Kducational Statistics 
of the first directory of public and private schools offerinj.^ occupa- 
tional education at the postsecondary level is a start {Kay 1973). 
Frequent updatings of the directory are planned and adtliiional 
descriptive information will be requested from schools. 

One ongoing- program, the Specialty Oriented Sttideni (SOS) re- 
search study, condticted by Kenneth B. Hoyt (1970), is Irecpiently 
cited in the literature. However, the SOS progratn has a Ni)eciric 
purpose and publication of re^tdts is limited. According to Hoyt's 
e>:planatioti» the program uas established to provide soinid informu- 
tion to counselors and siitdetus on post high sc!iool occupational 
edncaiion, since there is a bias toward college edticaiion and a lack 
of Ictujuledge about the opportunities available in private vocational 
schools, riie research j)rogram was designed to collect answers to 
typical questions about individual oc< tipaiional programs at specific 
schools. I'hese questions cover the types of students, their costs, 
their experiences in traitiitig and their evahiation of their training. 
Answers are based on a ([Uestionnaire given in a supervised setting 
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to students actually enrolled and mailed to graduates for follow-up. 
Results are published in brief report form to counselors. Hoyt hopes 
that hh program will provide the needed information for counselors 
and students and lielp to eliminate bad programs. Unfortunately, 
out of the total number of proprietary schools in the U. S., only a 
few scliools have participated. For this reason, Hoyt has not per- 
mitted publication of generalizations about student experiences in 
the schools ihit have paiticipated. 

One recent study is the comparative study of proprietary and 
nonproprietary vocational training programs completed under the 
auspices of the American Institutes for Research in the Behavioral 
Sciences (see W^olman 1972). The Wolman survey sought to secure 
data about all the proprietary schools offering four occupational 
programs and operating in four metropolitan areas of the U. S. For 
comparison, the study included nonproprietary schools with com- 
parable proj^ranis from the same areas. 

Three broad objectives were undertaken in the survey: 

What are propiictarv schools like, and how do they compare with puWic 
schools otTcriiig similar irairiing programs? \Vhai are students like who 
go to proprieurv schools, and how do ihey compare lo sludenis who attend 
non-proprieiarx vocational schools? What do students gain as a result 
of atu nding proprietary schools, and how do their gains compare to the 
gains recorded by sludents who attend public schools (Wolman, p. 1) . 

Certain biases identified by Wolman limited the generality of Uieir 
results. Only about one-third of the original proprietary school 
population was surveyed, either because of refusals, mergers, or dos* 
ings. There was no way to survey students from the closed schools 
or from the schools that did not participate. Furthermore, the non- 
proprietary schools group included private, tax-exempt corporations 
that are similar to proprietary schools (pp. 22-26). In spite of short* 
comings in the Wolman study^ it includes a wealth of descriptive 
material. 

One major study is currently in progress. Wilms hopes to "te^l 
the eJfectiveness of occupational training olTered through public and 
proprietary schools, controlling fo- differences in backgrounds and 
abih'ties of the graduates" (Wilms 1973b, p. 6). Part one will report 
on differences In background, ability, motivation and attitudes 
assessed between sludents currently enrolled in public and pro* 
prietary (excluding correspondence) vocational programs. Part two 
will attempt to Jotcrniine the relative effectiveness of proprietary 
and public fraining programs by following graduates into the labor 
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markei. Using data from part one, background differences will be 
controlled so that the source of training is the experimental variable 
{pp. 6-7). Completion of the Wilms study will add much to the 
knowledge of the cost-effectiveness and social value of proprietary 
schools. 

In addition to questions in recent and ongoing studies, other areas 
for further investigation have been proposed. Enns suggested the 
following: a longitudinal study of students in proprietary schools, 
including their level of aspiration; description of the teacher in 
proprietary schools — preparation, job satisfaction, working condi- 
tions, community status, salary and fringe benefits, frequency of 
retraining; the nature of a proprietary school as an enterprise; the 
possibilities of high school students taking courses from proprietary 
schools (Enns 1967, p. 30). Kincaid and Podesta suggest a detailed 
descriptive study of proprietary schools; an analysis of the effective- 
ness of proprietary schools in preparing students for employment 
and getting jobs; comparisons of proprietary school students as to 
aspiration level, time, and justification for school choice; high school 
background; and the supply and demand of tearh^rs for proprietary 
schools. How docs the community view proprietary schooling? How 
much of a resource is the proprietary school? (Kincaid and Podesia 
1967, pp. 220-221). 
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Abuse, Accreditation and Regulation 



Jones suggests that proprietary schools sufTer from the onus that 
their pubh'c image is based largely on the lowest common denomina- 
tor (Jones 1973, p. 3). This is as fair as basing the image of all 
colleges and universiiies on knowledge about Harvard or Oxford. 
Nevertheless, the potential for abuse in ihe operation of a proprietary 
school has been recognized for some time. In (966, Clark and Sloan 
observed tliat job opportiniitics can be sold too enthusiastically as 
the end product of a training course, or training can be offered in 
a field where little specific trade skill exists (pp. 32*33). Corres- 
pondence instruction is particularly susceptible to fraudulent opera- 
tion, since operating costs ^yf" n\\i\e low if quality of instruction h 
not an objective (MacKenzie 1968, p. 115). Friendly observers have 
urged the proprietary schools to study themselves, keep their stand- 
ards liigh, and police practices such as the high loan default rate 
among proprietary students (Dellenback 1973). 

Publicity and Campaigns Against Abuse 

In recent years, several articles and campaigns have appeared 
concerning abusive practices by proprietary schools. One famous 
article written in 1970 by Mitford exposed the practices of the 
Famous ^\^riters Schools. Mitford argues that the school advertising 
implies that famous writers themselves will assist students to de- 
velop their skills. Promotional material features the market for 
writers, although, according to Mitford, little market exists. The 
featured writers queried by her refused to believe lier contention iliat 
the public took the advertising seriously. She also criticized the 
operating practices of the school. For the fee of $785 cash or a 
.$900 time payment, 05,000 sludeiu^ shared the services of 55 teach- 
ing faculty members and 800 salesmen (p. 49). >>!itford claims that 
only 10 perttni of the applicants ^^'crc rejected through the "aptitude 
test" graded by "stand-ins." She estimated the dropout rate as close 
to 90 percent (Mitford 1970, pp. 45-51). 

Coucspondcnce instruction for veterans (not limited to proprietary 
scliools) has also been criticized in a report by the U. S. Comptroller 
General. Payments to veterans for study with correspondence schools 
has been authori/ed since 1966. Although the veterans had noble 
objectives in signing up for correspondence courses, about 75 percent 
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did not complete their courses and consequently wound up paying 
for the uncompleted lessons not coveted by federal payments. The 
Veterans Adniinistratiou was urged to provide better counseling to 
veterans on the pitfalls associated with correspondence instruction 
(U. S. Comptroller General 1972). 

Hoyt points out that ^'Approved for Veterans" in the advertising 
of private occupational schools is a meaningless term to veterans 
and counselors. He notes that the VA has received complaints of 
overselling, of instruction that does not meet expectations, and of 
limited job opportunities for progiam graduates. His remedies in- 
clude the use of SOS program data, a bc*tter education program to 
inform veterans of occupational opportunities and training programs, 
and more emphasis by the VA on accredited proprietary schools 
(Hoyt 1972, pp. 16-23). 

In August of 1073, the Federal Trade Commission began a nation- 
wule consumer education program to alert prospective students to 
tlie dangers of enrolling in some vocational and correspondence 
schools. Extensive advertising will be used to guide students away 
from courses they are "lured" toward by *'enticing ads." Three 
dangers include courses of little value, skills for which there are no 
jobs, or courses that prepare for jobs that have other requirements, 
such as ratings or union membership ("FTC Starts Alert . . 1973, 
pp. El, E4). 

The FTC press release also notes that vocational education is 
increasingly attractive, making prior evaluation more important. 
The statement claims that since November 1972 approximately 75 
percent of all defaults on federally insured student loans paid for 
by HEW have been incurred by vocational school students, even 
though these loans represent only 10 to 15 percent of the total loan 
volume {V. S. Federal Trade Couuuission 1973a). 

A catalogue of deceptive practices is provided by the FTC in their 
Guides for I'riviile Vocational and Home Study Sctiools. According 
to the guide, the FTC seeks to prevent the use of imfair and 
deceptive practices that have been employed by some metubers of 
the private vocational and home study school industry. In order 
to head off misrepresentation of the natme and efficacy of instruc- 
tion, schools must provide the prosi^ective student with accurate 
and triuhful information so that he can decide whether or not to 
enroll, Section headings are startling: deceptive trade or business 
names: nusrcprescntation of e\(ent or nature of accreditation; mis- 
representation of facilities, services, qualifications of instriutors, and 
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status; misrcprcsenlation of ctuollment qualifications or limitation; 
deceptive use of diplomas, degrees, or certificates; deceptive sales 
practices; deceptive pricing and misuse of the word "free"; and 
deceptive or unfair collection and credit practices. (U. S. Federal 
Trade Commission 1972). 

In addition to guides for proprietary schools, the FTC provides 
a pamphlet on how students may deal with private vocational 
schools. Rather curiously entitled "Our Vocational Training Can 
Guarantee You the Job of a Lifetime," the pamphlet suggests that 
there arc advantages to private vocational training: skill training 
for a siH'cific job; flexible admission standards; courses of interest 
to students; and courses of short completion time (U. S. Federal 
Trade Commission 1973b, p. 3). The publication emphasizes getting 
students to investigate schools before they sign up so that they don*t 
make a long list of sad, after-the-fact discoveries. Some of these are: 
that course content and facilities are no good; that few complete 
the school; that the school gives no refund; that the sclioo! m\l not 
help find promised jobs: that employers think the training is no 
good; that there are no jobs for the skills taught (p. 4). In stressing 
that the job that results from training "is where it's at," several 
considerations are mentioned: the federal government does not itself 
accredit schools; accreditation does not mean that a school is good. 
Also, because the Veteran*s Administration relies on state approval, 
"approved for veterans" means only that minimum standards have 
been met. Enrollment restrictions may be nonexistent, and the 
value of a diploma or degree may be questionable (p. 9). Following 
through the emphasis on acquisition of facts by potential students, 
the pamphlet gives practical questions for students to ask employers 
and schools. Means to seek redress are suggested if prior evaluation 
doesn't succeed. 

WC campaign materials and various exposd articles outline the 
potential for abuse in propriciary schools. However, regulatory, 
accrediting, and legislative measures are also in effect or proposed 
to counter the abuses. 

Regulatio7t 

Fulton observes that there has been confusion about licensing, 
certifying and accrediting of proprietary schools. He contrasts 
licensing (^'jiotlung more than a permit to do business") with certifi- 
cation tliat may involve an exaniinaiion of cmriculinn, instructional 
staffs and facilities by a siaic board of exanuncrs or department of 
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education (Fulton 1969, p. 1024). According to Nerdej^iC state 
licensing arises from constiiiitional reqiiiiemenis on staies/to main- 
tain and safeguard their educational programs. In the pasl» private 
%'ocational education was not taken seriously. There was little promo- 
tion of quality; instead the cmpliasis was on rudinicntary protection 
of the public (Nerden 1971, p. 61). By January 1972. forty-one 
states had regulatory laws pertaining to proprietary school operation 
(Kat2 1973, p. 43). 

The Catnegie Commission provides a general discussion of the 
regulation and supervision problem. As the Commission explains, 
in many states proprietary schools come imdcr business codes rather 
than education authorities. The standards that result may mean 
only the provision of minimum levels of course content and hours 
of instruction time. State regulation may also require evidence of 
fiscal responsibility and good character. If advertising is regulated, 
the proprietary schools may be subject to more stringent regtilation 
than colleges are. Schools may also be required to meet standards 
ol practice in order to offer veteran's benefits, to participate in stu« 
dent-aid programs, and to grant degrees. The Commission observes 
that tight regulations on proprietary degrets run counter to the 
general trend of relaxing degree requirements (Carnegie Commission 
1973, pp. 87-88). 

Accreditation 

Accreditation for proprietary schools is the specialized kind con- 
ferred by selected national organiiations representing a special area 
of study. Except for single purpose sdiools, accreditation applies 
to a specific program only, not to the institution (Kay 1973, pp. vii- 
Ix). National accrediting organizations are on a list that is main- 
tained by the Office of Education. 

Although accreditation of proprietary schools is voluntary, it may 
be regarded as evidence of quality by the public and is therefore 
attractive to schools and potential faculty members. The majority 
of proprietary schools are not accredited, however. Certain pro- 
cedures are suggested by the Office of Education for recognized 
accrediting agencies to follow*: guidelines and criteria are established 
to insure high quality instruction, cc|uipment, administration, etc.; 
an applicant must file a detailed self-evaluation; each applicant 
school is visited by a team that submits an evaluation and recom- 
mendation to the accrediting group; the accrediting organization 
then issues a decision (Nerden 1971, pp. 62-63). 
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Beginning in I9GG, an attempt was made by a proprietary junior 
college to secure regional accreditation. The ensuing Marjorie 
Webster case, including a U. S. Supreme Court decision in Decem- 
ber 1970, temporarily closed the movement of proprietary institu- 
tions seeking accreditation from other than the speciali/ed accrediting 
agencies. However, Kaplin points out that the case was decided 
on the basis of a differing view of the facts. The issue of profit- 
seeking status in regional accreditation may rise again (Kaplin, 
223-224). 

Currently, the Accrediting Commission of the Association of 
Independent Colleges and Schools (successor to the United Business 
Schools Association) is the specialized accrediting agency for business 
schools. The UliSA had a rich liistory of its own, having been formed 
in 1962 out of a long series of mergers of busuu^ss school organiza- 
tions (Miller and Hamilton 1964, pp. 116126), Tlirough the appli- 
cation of basic standards, business schools, junior colleges of busi* 
ness, and senior colleges of business are accredited in a cycle not to 
exceed six years. Basic requirements include successful operation 
for at least two years and organization to train on a post-secondary 
level with a program lasting at least one year. Schools must be 
lawfully operating in their own states and enrolling enougli students 
to support regularly scheduled course work. As in most accrediting 
procedures, the emphasis is on the congruence between claimed 
objective and operating reality. Detailed operating criteria and 
ethical standards are published by the Association (Association of 
independent Colleges and Schools 1973c, d). 

For trade. and technical schools, the national accrediting organiza- 
tion is the National Association of Trade and Technical Schools. 
This organization was founded in 1965 with the intent of preserving 
high standards in career-oriented training, protecting the public, and 
encouraging tlie improvement of educational and administrative 
techniques. \ATTS was recognized by the Office of Kducation 
in 19G6, Schools may become members after they meet the stand- 
ards (Goddard 1971, pp. 503-504). 

In addition to the general accrediting standards for specialized ac- 
crediting agencies, NATTS requires, for example, that candidates: 
provide counseling and otlicr necessary student services; show that 
students make progress and receive job placement service; charge 
reasonable fees; are fair and truthful in advertising and promotion 
(National Association of Trade and Technical Scliools Directory, 
1972. pp. 64-65). 
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For home study schools, the nationally recognized accrediting 
agency is the National Home Study Couucil. The Council was or- 
ganized in 1926 as a voluntary organization of home study schools 
to promote standards. The Accrediting Commission was established 
in 1955. It was recognized by the Office of Education in 1959 atul 
requalified in 1970. Standards for accreditation are similar to those 
of AICS and NATTS in addition to those that might be im- 
portant in home study instruction, such as the provision of adequate 
exaniination services and encouragement to students {National Home 
Study Council, n.d.(b)). 

The accrediting standards stress the accurate specification of the 
education objectives for a home study course: 

Educational objectives are clearly defined and simply stated, They indicate 
what the educational program can do for reasonably diligent students, The 
chutactcr, natuie, quality. >alue and source of the instruciion and educa- 
tional service arc set forth in language understood by the t>pes of students 
enrolled. If a course prepares for an occupation or field of occupations, 
the objectives clearly state the i>pes of occupations for which preparation 
is gi\en (National Elomc Study Council, n.d. (a)). 

Model State Legislation 

In spite of the admirable objectives of the specialized accrediting 
agencies, the need for state regulation of proprietary schools caused 
the Education Commission of the States to form a Task Force on 
Model State Legislation for Approval of Postsecondary Educational 
Institutions and Authorization to Grant Degrees. Requests had come 
from the state, the Office of Education^ Department of Defense, V^et- 
eran's Administration, accrediting commissions and other agencies 
seeking help with questionable, unethical, or fraudulent practices 
in postsecondary education. The Commission estimates that with 
passage of the 1972 Education Amendments some 14,000 institutions 
now comprise postsecondary education: therefore, the possibilities of 
fraud are immense. Since the legal iesponsibility for policing lies 
with the states, model legislation was drawn for uses by state legis- 
latures (Education Commission of the States 1973, pp. i-vi). 

The model legislation covers six areas: minimum standards ol 
quality for education, ethical and business practices, health, safety, 
and fiscal responsibility; prohibitions against use of false or mislead* 
ing credentials; regulation of use of academic terminology in naming 
institutions; prohibition of misleading advertising; preservation of 
academic records; and remedies to the public and state to assure 
that the act works (pp. 1'3). 
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Detailed miriiinal statularcU for postsecondary institulions are 
listed that reflect tlie same basic concerns as the accrediting standards. 
One additional emphasis is on the positive disclosure of information 
about all policies that ^\Ol\]d affect a student^s decision to enroll (pp. 
11-13). Also, specific measutes are suggested whereby wronged con- 
sumers may file written complaints with state regulatory agencies 
in order to secure restitution for losses (pp. 25-27). Two more pro- 
visions offer unique protections. One section wwdd permit regulatory 
agencies to require schools to post bond at tlie time they are licensed 
to operate (p. 29). Second, the model legislation permits regulatory 
agencies to require schools that are about to fold to file copies of 
acadenn'c records with the agency (p, 33). Several specific sections are 
directed toward fee collection practices of proprietary schools. These 
prohibit schools from filing suits against students in otJier states and 
limit use of the "holder in due course" doctrine, under which stu- 
dents arc sued by third parties for educational services never pro- 
vided by schools (pp. 34-36). 
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Although proprietary schools have existed in the U.S. for many 
years, changes in thought about education for adults have heightened 
interest in what proprietary schools can. and are doing. If mature 
persons are to be encouraged to return to school over their lifetimes 
and to learn from any available source that does the job, and if young 
persons of traditional college age are to be encouraged instead to 
enter the job market, proprietary schools probably have the flexi* 
bility to meet these changes in attendance patterns, Proprietary 
schools will also benefit from a federal emphasis on consumer choice 
in use of student aid money, such as the emphasis seen in the Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1972. 

Proprietary schools have survived lean times in the past through 
practices that may enable them to economically meet new students* 
needs. Unfortunately, proprietary schools must continuously fight the 
spector of illegitimacy arising from the academic world's disdain for 
their profit-seeking and straightforward occciipational-training orien- 
tation. In spite of this onus, numerous slgiis point to a continued 
expansion for proprietary institutions, namely, their traditional stu- 
dent market continues to grow and reform and commission pro- 
posals advocate the utility of proprietary training. 

Because of the past lack of interest in proprietary schools, little 
reliable information is available on their number and types. New 
federal interest is shown by recent directory publications that include 
proprietary schools. A fair estimate indicates that at least 10,000 
proprietary schools are enrolling 3 to 4 million students. A variety 
of designations are used to categorize the types of schools and there 
are also a number of terms to describe the business management of 
these school?. Among the major categories of proprietary schools are 
independent business schools, trade and technical schools, and prop- 
rietary home-study schools. 

Several ''distinctive operating features" may be traced to '*the 
education mission'' of proprietary schools, which is generally to pro- 
vide job-oricnted training, as well as to the business motive; that is, 
to make a profit by providing that training, Tlie profit-seeking status 
does result in a dependence on tuition as an income source and in 
management that is comparatively lean and flexible. However, the 
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relative simplicity of objectives and style belies the trend toward cor- 
porate ownership rather than ^'proprietary** ownership by a founder. 
Recruitment and placement of graduates are emphasized because they 
eventually determine whether ov not new tuition ^YiU be forthcoming. 

Instructional practices and policies loward faculty refiect the 
business mode of operation. Eflovts are made to maintain not only 
the most cost-effective instructional practices, but also to emphasize 
the job at the end of the training as a motivation for students- Fac- 
ulty are practice-oriented and successful performance in the class- 
room represents their form of tenure. 

The students attend proprietary schools because they want train- 
ing for a job and are willing to pay for it. New studies are beginning 
to sketch in the proprietary school student, particularly as he com- 
pares to community college students in reference to his post-school 
success. 

Based on the few descriptions that are available, the proprietary 
scliool student ustially appears to be younger than 25, well enough 
educated to attend other types of schools, borrows money directly or 
through deferred payment plans in older to attend, with possible but 
not certain success in the job market. 

Some recognition of the accomplishment of proprietary schools 
has taken the form of new rights to grant degrees in certain slates 
diat recognize the occupational competence of the recipient. Current 
interest in accountability and diminishing budgets has led to specu- 
lation about how proprietary schools might be inexpensive sources 
of training. With this interest has come new research on proprietary 
schools to buttress the small group of major studies in the past ten 
years. However, numerous questions remain about students, faculty, 
and organization, as well as about effectiveness. 

Nfuch of the public information about proprietary schools proba 
bly comes from critical articles and a major Federal Trade Commis- 
sion campaign against the abuses some proprietary schools have com- 
mitted in the past. Atore regulation and accreditation of proprietary 
schools at the state level can be expected, in contrast to past efforts 
whereby proprietary schools were viewed as educational institutions 
not worth serious consideration when compared to two- and four-year 
colleges and universities. 

Accreditation granted by federally recognized, special-purpose or- 
ganizations is available and achieved by a small number of schools. 
In addition, for those states desiring to upgrade their regulatory prac- 
tices, model state legislation is available that includes proprietary 




s'^hools within the category of all other postsecondary institutions. 
It t'an be anticipated that proprietary scliools will play a more active 
part in the development of postsecondary education. 
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